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The sure sign <tr 
S. S. PIERCE 


CANDIES 


The highest standard of quality 


Telephone Orders Promptly Filled 
KENmore 7600 


S. S. PIERCE CO 


PATENTS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEA! 


Write Freely, sending Data of your Invention, 
for full advice. 


Write for “Proof of Invention” folder mailed 
free. 


Trade-Marks Registered 


We give genuine personal service. 


Established—Experienced—Thirty Years 


E. E. VROOMAN & CO. 


215 Atlas Bldg., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mention Our Dumb Animals when writing. 


FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment 

have afforded the purest, sweetest and 

most satisfactory method of caring 
for the skin and hair. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, and Philip Stockton, 
President of the First National Bank of Boston, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management of 
our invested funds, are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


demand for the film. 


proof booths. 


In ordering, 


The popularity of the Humane Film 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Was demonstrated not only during the 1930 Be Kind to Animals 
Anniversary when thirteen calls for rental, representing seven 
states, were received, but since then, because of the continued 
We carry it in three styles: 


1. Regular standard, for moving-picture houses and _fire- 


Regular safety, often required for schools and churches. 


3. Small, 16-millimeter size, for portable machines. 


please be sure to state the style film required. 
Terms of rental reduced until September 15, 1930. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue 


BOSTON 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Our Dumb January to December, 

1020, bound in cloth ................;. . each, $1.25 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1925, to May, 

1926, bound in cloth, reduc ‘ed ne each, $0.75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inche *s, With attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set . $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotte rs, 64% x 33% $0.50 per 100 

About the Horse 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 ets. 
What Constitutes Crue Ity, Francis H.kowley,$0.30 per 100 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 ets. each or . 5.00 e 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet No.5 ......... 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card 1.00 * 
Advice on Stable Management, curd ....... im * * 
The Bell of Atri, poem by L ongfe 
The Folly of the Blinder ................ a = 
Norie and the Outlaw, story .............. me 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Sc hneider Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider... .. Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Ve st, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. .50 “ 
What the Chained Dog Says.............. 
The Story of Barry 2 


About the Bird 


The Lady of the Robins ................. cloth, 35 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 ..$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... ole 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 
The Care of Caged Canaries .............. : ees 
“Look at the Birds,” sermon by Dr. Jefferson .30 “ “ 
About the Cat 

The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . ~ per 100 
A Letter to Owners of Cats ............... 

Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ ne 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. perdoz. .50 “ & 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ........... paper, 15 ets. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst........... cloth, 35 ets. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .....paper, 15 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, 75 cts 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 ets., two for 25 cts., five or more .. each, 10 ets. 


About Other Animals—Continued 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . .$1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp. ....... 1.25 


What is the Jack London Club ........... 30 S 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” . .30 “ 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............... - es 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... es 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals. .50 “* “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 

Directious for the Care of Swine, revised,4 pp. 1.00 “ “ 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem 

Humane Education 
The panne Bulletin, for use in schools, 

12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
The Pe schier s Helper in Humane Education, 

Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 

Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set of eight, 365 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard ............ each, 3 cts. 
Humane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 

ness to Animals, Reynolds .............. cloth, $1.00 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley . cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...$3.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools ......... 2.00 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon for 

boys and girls by Dr. Jefferson,4 pp..... 50 “ 
God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... : es 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8 pp. 1.50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ................ * 
The Coming Education ... me 
A Festival of Tender Mercies 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!’ Selections from 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ...... each, 5 ets. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Free 

Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 

—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 

Buttons—white star on blue ground, with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each... .. 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. ....... . small, 5 ets. 

“Band of Mercy’ Pe SOR 35 ets. 
ngs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. E. ‘ddy 50 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words © nly) . $3. 00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ....... 4 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy es 


"50 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1. 
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U.$. Trade Mark, Registered 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
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“Many of us need the monthly reading of 
Our Dumb Animals that we may be con- 
stantly alive to just what true humanity 
means. No publication comes to 
The Gazette (Worcester, Massachusetts) 
which more fully fills its mission than Our 
Dumb Animals.” 

A prize of $25 has been offered in 
Athens by a Greek gentleman for the best 
essay by pupils of the public schools on 
“Kindness to Animals.” 


The French government has issued an 
order forbidding the bull-fights that had 
been organized for the celebration of the 
Algerian Centenary. This order applies to 
the whole of Algeria. 

A letter from Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, tells us of the annual Angell Prize 
Speaking Contest held this spring. Here 
are the names of two or three of the con- 
testants, Vasil Serbezoff, Amir Mouzafer, 
Menemendjioglou Tourgout. 


Over against some of the things said 
about Chicago place this—A traffic officer’s 
whistle held up the homeward bound traf- 
fic at the busy corner of Dearborn and 
Madison Streets some nights ago till a little 
pigeon, fallen out of its nest, was rescued. 

Mr. Sydney H. Coleman has assumed the 
management of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, New 
York City, with the title of executive vice- 
president. Mr. Coleman will continue to 
hold the office of president of The Ameri- 
can Humane Association. 


Meetings in England held by representa- 
tives of societies opposing such cruel sports 
as fox and stag hunting seem to be gener- 
ally broken up by mobs the police are un- 
able to control. At such a meeting re- 
cently of the Oxford and District Branch 
of the League for the Prohibition of Cruel 
Sports not a speech could be delivered be- 
cause of the racket that was made, and “a 
steady fusillade of rotten eggs and flour 
was maintained against the platform.” 


Do You Vote in Massachusetts? 
If You are a Lover of Animals You Must 
Help Us Abolish the Cruelties of the 
Steel Trap 


E cannot let our readers forget .that 
this autumn at the November elec- 
tions the Anti-Steel Trap bill is to be 
brought before the voters of Massachusetts 
by way of the Referendum. Every voter 
will have the chance to say whether he 
would stop the sufferings caused our fur- 
bearing animals by the cruelly torturing 
steel trap or refuse to permit this fiendish 
device to continue within our borders its 
deadly work. Think of what it means to 
have upon our statute books one law for- 
bidding the causing of all unnecessary suf- 
fering to an animal and then another law 
permitting one to catch in the teeth of one 
of these torturing traps a helpless animal 
and hold it there for 24 hours! 
Here is the bill for which we plead with 
every Massachusetts voter who reads these 
words: 


Section 59A:—Whoever uses, 
sets or maintains any trap or 
other device for the capture of 
fur-bearing animals which is like- 
ly to cause continued suffering to 
an animal caught therein, and 
which is not designed to kill such 
animal at once or to take it alive 
unhurt, shall be fined fifty dollars 
for each offense; but this section 
shall not apply to traps or other 
devices for protection against ver- 
min if set or maintained not more 
than fifty yards from any build- 
ing or cultivated plot of land to 
the use of which the presence of 
vermin may be detrimental. 


Who are opposing this bill? Of course 
the great fur dealers, the most of the 
sportsmen, including our own Fish and 
Game Commission, and many who are 
being deliberately misinformed as to the 
nature of the bill. How many votes besides 
your own can you secure? You must win 
this great victory for us. 


Work in Far-off Syria 


UR readers have been told from time 

to time of the splendid work that is 
being done in Syria by us through a very 
intelligent, active and devoted young man 
by the name of Rida Himadi. He has or- 
ganized thousands of children, young peo- 
ple, and even soldiers into Bands of Mercy. 
We have no room to give anything like a 
full report but here are just two or three 
interesting items in his last letter. 

“T have a fine Band of Mercy in Gha- 
reefy formed of 52 children which I visit 
every week. Before organizing this Band 
among them they were unclean, spoke bad 
language, stoned each other while on the 
road, and used rubber slings to kill birds. 
After one year’s work among them a pres- 
ent was given to the cleanest, as they are 
competing to be clean. Also bad language 
was changed into kind words, and rubber 
slings were torn to pieces, and most of 
them have pets in their houses. The White 
Lily Band formed in the British Girls 
School at Barook is divided into two divi- 
sions, the adults who go around in the vil- 
lage to protect the rights of animals and 
give some money to the poor owners of ani- 
mals, and the small children who receive 
humane education from their teacher. 

Now think of this. “In that ancient city 
of Tyre the small Band of Mercy in their 
school has been like a contagious microbe 
that has been good to all the boys of that 
city. The members carry the instructions 
‘How to treat animals’ and fix them on the 
doors of the shops. I have arranged to 
make a general visit to the Bands during 
this month and give lectures to them, also 
I have arranged to generalize a contest 
whose subject is, ‘Is forming Bands of 
Mercy the biggest medium for the general 
peace?’ ” 

We trust our readers do keep themselves 
somewhat, at least, informed of the world- 
wide character of the work that is being 
done by our American Humane Education 
Society. 


Do not fail to read “The Sign on the 
Donkey’s Back” on page 117 of this number. 
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Page 116 
Mr. Facing Both Ways 


When the Huntsman claims praise for the 
killing of foxes, 

Which else would bring ruin to farmer and 
land, 

Yet so kindly imports them, preserves them, 
assorts them 

There’s a discrepance here that I’d fain 
understand. 


When the Butcher makes boast of the kill- 
ing of cattle, 

That would multiply fast and the world 
over-run, 

Yet so carefully breeds them, rears, fattens 
and feeds them— 

Here also, methinks, a fine cobweb is spun. 


Hark you, then, whose profession or pas- 
time is killing! 

To dispel your benignant illusions I’m loth: 

But be one or the other, my double-faced 
brother, 

Be slayer or savior—you cannot be both. 


Henry S. SALT 


Felicitations are due to the well-known 
firm of Sears, Roebuck & Co. whose latest 
voluminous catalogue contains no adver- 
tisements of steel traps. This change of 
policy by so progressive a house was un- 
doubtedly influenced by the formal protests 
of anti-steel-trap advocates, the president 
of the Mass. S. P. C. A. and others. 


America Greatest Fur Producer 


A recent news item coming from Leipzig, 
Germany, states that it is not Russia, as 
generally supposed, but America which is 
the greatest fur-producing land on earth. 
This is made evident by the American ex- 
hibit at the International Fur Exposition, 
now completed by the arrival of Frank G. 
Ashbrook, American Government Commis- 
sioner, with all material. A striking ex- 
hibit is a clock with the explanation that 
at every swing of its pendulum, two skins 
of fur-bearing animals are secured, four 
are imported and one exported, and $16 
worth of furs are sold by retailers. 


Tortured to Death by Steel Trap 


HE number of dogs, cats and other do- 
mestic animals and birds that are 
caught in the steel trap statistics do not 
record. Countless cases, however, have 
come to our notice. Here is a recent and 
most pathetic one, occurring down on Cape 
Cod. Says the Barnstable Patriot: “Due to 
neglect to visit a trap regularly, ‘Healthy,’ 
a fine English setter, perished most miser- 
ably by hunger, being so weak when she did 
get released that she died trying to drink 
water. The dog had been missing for a 
week. Her almost lifeless body was found 
near a camp off West Barnstable road.” 
A correspondent adds: “This thing is 
happening every week on Cape Cod. I 
know lots of boys down there who set traps 
and never bother to look at them—boys 
around ten years of age. It is time that 
something be done to stop it.” And to all 
steel trappers we pass on this last sentence 
from the Patriot: ‘““Healthy’s friends would 
not miss her so much had her death been 
less miserable and under more humane cir- 
cumstances.” 


OUR DUMB 
Now Is the Time to Do It 


The cruelties perpetrated 
against the fur-bearing ani- 
mals to satisfy vanity and 
fashion call for all right- 
minded persons on this 
continent to help pass a law 
in every state against all 
torturing traps. The op- 
portunity to abolish cruel 
trapping comes to the 
voters of Massachusetts at 
the fall election. Let us 
embrace it! 


International Newsreel 


TRAINING with spasms of fright to re- 

lease his paw from the irresistible 
death grip of the steel trap the tortured and 
terror-stricken marten tries to pull himself 
from the clutching teeth of the cruel de- 
vice. Notice how the animal reflects his 
terror in his glassy eyes while his open 
mouth reveals his sword-like teeth! Notice 
how the snow around the foot of the tree 
has been packed by the tramping of the fur- 
bearing beast in his efforts to free himself. 


The sponsors of the law already pro- 
posed in Massachusetts, the Anti-Steel- 
Trap League, do not oppose the trapping of 
fur-bearing animals provided they are 
taken humanely. Nor do they oppose the 
wearing of furs. The sponsors of this 
measure are trying to accomplish just one 
purpose, namely, to abolish cruelty in trap- 
ping. They contend that the fur-bearers 
should be taken in traps which mercifully 
kill them outright or catch them alive un- 
hurt. And there is nothing in the move- 
ment behind the proposed law, or in the law 
itself, which seeks to accomplish any other 
purpose. Make up your mind now to help 
outlaw this crying atrocity and put an end 
to intense and prolonged cruelty to animals, 
at least in Massachusetts! 


Cats’ Rights 


From the Providence Journal 


In many a family where there is a pussy 
as a pet there will be rejoicing over a judi- 
cial determination of feline rights just 
made in Cleveland. 


A woman who went into a grocery store 
to make some purchases stepped acciden- 
tally on a cat’s tail, and the cat promptly 
bit the woman. It was a store cat and the 
woman sued the owners of the establish- 
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ment for $10,000 damages, claiming neg}i- 
gence on their part in failing to control the 
cat’s behavior. 

The case went to a jury and it took the 
twelve good men and true only thirty-five 
minutes to decide that neither the cat nor 
its owners could be held liable for what had 
happened and that the plaintiff was not en- 
titled to a cent of damages. In short, a cat 
has a perfect right to bite or scratch any- 
one who steps on his tail. That decision 
establishes an important precedent. It at- 
taches another rider to the modern princi- 
ple that a pedestrian must always watch his 
step. If there is a misstep in a store, affect- 
ing thereby the tail of a cat, sleeping or 
otherwise, we seem to have also a new in- 
terpretation of the principle of caveat enip- 
tor. 


Man's Inhumanity 
CLARENCE ORVEL BAKER 


HE state of Kentucky is proud of her 

fine horses, racers, saddlers, and others. 
But this pride is carried too far, not only 
by Kentuckians, but by many owners of 
fancy race or saddle stock. 

Notice these horses on the race tracks or 
road. They carry their tails at an unnat- 
urally high angle, as if frightened or in 
a playful mood. Why do they not, some- 
times, lower their “flags” to half mast? 

While the colt is growing up, the owner, 
or trainer, straps a crupper onto him in 
such a manner that it sets his tail at this 
jaunty angle and as the torturous months 
drag by, his caudal appendage grows in 
that position, so it stays put. Whether the 
horse is glad or sad, his tail is always at 
the same high angle. 

This cruel practice destroys one of the 
horse’s means of expression. Since he can no 
longer raise his tail when in a playful mood, 
or when frightened, he is rendered less ar- 
ticulate than ever. 

The horse’s means of defense against in- 
sects is also badly impaired as his tail is 
less flexible, so he must suffer unnecessarily. 

One brand of these cruel cruppers is 
made of malleable iron and the vendor 
boasts that it “will set a tail higher than 
any crupper on the market.” This device 
is held in place by a harness, or a rigging 
of straps and girdles, so that there is no 
hope of escape from the torture of it. 

The only possible benefit that could be 
derived from this inhuman practice, is the 
mere pleasure of seeing the prancing steed 
with a cocked tail. He looks stylish and 
jaunty and the owner pats himself on the 
back because some short-sighted judges 
awarded his horse a blue ribbon on the 
merits of a cocked tail and other consider- 
ations. 

I never knew a human who was awarded 
a prize on account of a deformity. Of 
course, there are heathen tribes that count 
deformity a virtue, but they have never 
been enlightened. We Americans of this 
twentieth century live in the full light of 
science and biblical enlightenment and can 
find a thousand better ways to “dress up a 
horse” than this inhuman practice of tail 
setting. 


Join the Jack London Club, if you do not be- 
lieve in blending human pleasure with animal 
pain. Do not patronize any place of amusement 
that stages acts in which trained animals are 
made the unconsenting victims of cruelty. 
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The Sign on the Donkey’s Back 


HELEN WILCOX 


WENT to Frank Terrace, National 

Western Director of Good Roads, the 
other day to find out about the continua- 
tion of the Pacific Highway to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and while he was rummaging 
through his papers he told me this story, in 
his cockney, unschooled but eloquent way, 
for Frank Terrace is a natural orator, as 
anyone knows who has been carried away 
by his plea for bump-less highways. 

‘When I was a small lad twelve years old 
on the island of Guernsey my father was 
dead and I drove a butcher cart that ’ad 
two wheels behind a donkey that ’ad none 
—and glad to get it. My ’air was red then 
and my face was covered with freckles. I 
was a scrawny lad for we didn’t ’ave much 
to eat. The donkey was a mean one and 
we come to a “ill. Of course ’e stopped. I 
was belaborin’ him and gettin’ pretty tired 
when I ’erd in a voice I’d never forget: 

“What are you doin’ sir?’ I looked up 
into the face of a man I loved. Every child 
on the island of Guernsey loved ’im. Why, 
when Queen Victoria came to visit, the 
people shouted for her, but when Victor 
Hugo came behind her they went wild! 
And here ’e stood, askin’ me what I was 
doin’. I didn’t say anything but I let the 
stick fall to the ground. I don’t believe 
I’ll ever hear as loud a noise as that stick 
made when it lit. You see, I was on my 
way to ’is ’ouse with the meat. It was to be 
cooked and put in the ’all for the poor chil- 
dren that night. Twice a week he fed them 
on two long tables extending from one end 
of the hall to the other—one night the 
Protestant children—one night the Catho- 
lic. When he had been banished from 
France and his property confiscated he had 
built himself a house that ’ung to the cliffs 
like the nest of an eagle overlooking the 
sea. He finished ‘Les Miserables’ in that 
*ouse—and many’s the meal I’ve ’ad there. 

“T stood there lookin’ at the hole I was 
diggin’ in the dirt with my toe and ’e come 
over. 

“Never let me see you do that again sir. 
Now I’m going to tell you something and 
don’t you ever forget it,’ ’e says. ‘When 
our Savior came into Jerusalem He could 
’ave ’ad the finest of Arabian ’orses, but 
did you ever think what He rode on? He 
chose a little donkey.’ 

“Then ’e took ’is long white finger and put 
it between the donkey’s ears and drew it 
along the line of dark ’airs down the mid- 
dle of its back. Then ’e traced the dark 
line of ’airs that goes from one shoulder to 
the other. 

“*What do you see sir? What do the 
dark lines make?’ And ’e looked at me with 
those piercing eyes. 

“Why—why— it’s a cross!’ 

““Tt’s a sign,’ says ’e, ‘an’ put on the con- 
trariest of beasts. Remember it!’ And the 
great man went on. 

“Let’s see. That’s sixty years ago!” 


Memorial to “Chinook” 


NE bright summer’s day two years 
ago, a big shaggy dog bounded into a 
rickety old truck and, as it swayed down 
the road, filled the woods with his joyous 
and infectious barking. The dog was 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Don’t Do This! 


“Chinook,” a former pa- 
tient at the Angell Mem- 
orial Animal Hospital, Bos- 


ton, most famous of all 
sled-dogs, starting on his 
travels to Antarctica with 
Admiral Byrd, from 
whence he never returned. 
To perpetuate his mem- 
ory the State of New 
Hampshire has designated 
this very road, lying be- 
tween Tamworth and 
Wonalancet, the Chinook 
Trail, and as such it now 
appears on maps. 
Wonalancet is said to 
be the most out-of-the-way 
spot in all New England. 
Although hidden away in 
the forest under the slopes 
of Passaconaway and 
Whiteface, hundreds of 
tourists, lovers of fine dogs, 
have found their way 
thither, drawn magneti- 
cally to the country over 
which Chinook, the finest 
of them all, once roamed. 
After a long stretch of 
rough going, you discern 
the log house of Arthur 
Walden, Chinook’s origin- 
al master. Not far from 


the cabin the enclosure 
in which the brave dog — 

made his home, is to be seen. Here also his 
puppies, now full grown, still romp and 
frolic. But Chinook cavorts no more; he 
lies buried deep under the stark and silent 
drifts of the Ross Ice Barrier at the bottom 
of the world, not forgotten, however, by 
sincere dog-lovers the world over. 


JOHN P. DINNENY 


A Remarkable Story 


We have verified the following through 
correspondence with Officer Manuel: 


Shepherd Dog Proves to be a Hero 

One day last week Officer Albert H. Man- 
uel’s attention was attracted by a shepherd 
dog who, every time a car passed a certain 
spot in the road, ran from the woods and 
barked. The dog had worn a path from the 
road into the woods where he had run back 
and forth. Officer Manuel followed the dog 
and came to a big police dog tangled up 
near a small poplar tree. A wire attached 
to the chain on the dog’s collar had got 
wound around the tree and held the police 
dog a prisoner. The dog was nearly ex- 
hausted and evidences of its struggle to get 
free were plainly seen. The shepherd dog 
had evidently found the police dog and was 
doing his best to obtain help. Officer Man- 
uel liberated the prisoner. The dog dashed 
to a brook for water and then running back 
placed his fore paws on Mr. Manuel’s 
shoulders and licked his face in gratitude. 
Both dogs then hurried away. There ap- 
peared to be no name or license tag on the 
police dog’s strap. 

—Franklin (N. H.) Transcript 


“Were your bees a success last summer?” 

“Excellent. We didn’t get much honey, 
but they stung the tax collector most thor- 
oughly.” —Magasinet 


Courtesy of Boston Traveler 


New Kennels for Dr. Grenfell 


HE Garry Baxter Memorial Kennels 

of the Grenfell Mission will win for 
ex-Governor Baxter of Maine the gratitude 
of all lovers of animals and all lovers of the 
Grenfell Mission, for these kennels are to 
give comfortable, substantial shelter to the 
twenty-five or more brave and untiring dogs 
who make possible the magnificent errands 
of mercy taken by Dr. Grenfell and his as. 
sociates up and down the coasts of Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland. Hitherto these 
faithful animals have had no decent shelter, 
and it has long been the desire of Dr. Gren- 
fell to provide one. 

Mr. Baxter has now given the funds for 
a fine, well-equipped set of concrete ken- 
nels to be constructed according to the Doc- 
tor’s own plans and specifications, and to 
be placed at St. Anthony, Newfoundland, 
headquarters of the Grenfell Mission. To 
this point come drivers of dog-teams from 
every hamlet on the coast, bringing the sick 
to the great Doctor’s hospital. The usual 
treatment of dogs and all animals in the 
far north, is very harsh, and their lives are 
full of privation and suffering, so these ken- 
nels will furnish an object lesson in kind- 
ness to animals more eloquent than words, 
a lesson whose influence will go far and 
reach deep. 

The American Humane Education Soci- 
ety’s field worker, Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, vis- 
ited Newfoundland last summer and Maine 
last winter, and Dr. Grenfell made use of 
her visits as a conecting link between the 
need and the gift. 

At Dr. Grenfell’s suggestion, the kennels 
will be named for “Garry,” a superb, thor- 
oughbred Irish setter, Mr. Baxter’s devoted 
comrade loved and lost, whose memory, 
cherished for years, is now to be honored 
in a way befitting the man who has long 
been known as a lover of animals. 
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OUR 


Ways of the Gray Squirrel 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photographs by the Author 


FEW years ago I had a pile of nice 
yellow corn lying on thé ground in 
the barnyard. I was surprised when 

I returned to it, after having done some 
work I was anxious to get out of the way, 
to notice how the pile had shrunk in size. 
I wondered what had become of much of the 
corn I had husked for the hens, the cow and 
the horse. While still trying to solve the 
mystery I chanced to look towards the pas- 
ture, and there beneath an oak I noticed an 
ear of corn. I picked it up, then noticed a 
second ear near another tree, then another 
and still another. Soon I had all the corn I 
could carry. I took it back to the pile, after 
which I picked up many additional ears 
from the pasture, the barnyard and trees in 
the neighborhood. I knew then that the 
squirrels had been getting the better of me, 
carrying off my corn. No doubt some or all 
of the sly rascals were even then hiding be- 
hind the trunks of the near-by trees, wait- 
ing for me to go back to work, then they 
would carry off the rest of the corn. But I 
secured a basket, picked up the corn and 
carried it to the shed. The squirrels, I fig- 
ured, had gotten enough for one time. 

Gray squirrels are usually to be found 
living in regions covered with a good growth 
of oak trees, since one of their chief foods is 
the acorn, but they also like hickory nuts, 
walnuts, hazelnuts and a number of other 
things, nice yellow corn, for example! 

Sometimes these little animals make their 
homes in hollow trees, but more often they 
live in nests near their tops. The nests are 
made of twigs and small leafy branchlets, 
and they usually are built in forks or 
crotches where they may be safely anchored. 
Sometimes a nest is built in a hollow tree so 
that the owner can scurry into it when 
safety so demands. 

Squirrels often climb trees quite a dis- 
tance from the home tree and make their 
way from one tree to another until they 
reach their nests. They seem to know just 
what trees will enable them to reach their 
nests by the branch route, for they seldom, 
unless hard pressed, climb one from which 
they cannot reach another. Apparently they 
have well defined highways through the 
tree-tops, by means of which they do con- 
siderable traveling. Still, when not fright- 
ened, or looking for food, they also travel on 
the ground, from the base of one tree to 
that of another. Unless on the verge of 
starvation they never go far from trees. 
When chased by a dog they at once take to 
a tree, running up and around it in such a 
way as not only to get up out of reach, but 
to get the trunk between them and the 
enemy. 

Gray squirrels bark, queer little growling 
barks, when angry, frightened or excited. 
They are very playful and are often to be 
seen playing tag and chasing one another 
up and around the trunks and branches of 
trees. Not long ago I saw one that was 
having a good time all by himself. He had 
found a dead oak branch that forked, the 
two branches beyond the fork curving and 
forming a circle six or eight feet in diam- 
eter. The squirrel ran around this aerial 
race track, first one way, then the other. 
Occasionally he ran to the trunk of the 


tree, turned around and then hurried back 
as fast as he could to the curved branches. 

Squirrels have their troubles. In the fall 
of the year they are hunted by men, and all 
year long they are preyed upon by dogs, 
foxes, weasels, other animals and birds of 
prey. A few years ago I heard strange 


GRAY SQUIRREL AT MR. PETERSON’S 
FEEDING STATION 

cries coming from the oak grove a few rods 
west of the house, which I thought were 
made by young woodpeckers. I walked to 
the grove, then stood still and listened. 
Soon I heard the cry coming from the 
ground near me, not from a hollow tree as 
I had expected, and discovered a young 
squirrel. I picked it up and again heard the 
cry. Near the base of an oak I found an- 
other young squirrel and after that two 
more that were nearly dead from exposure 
and starvation. 

We took them to the house, where we 
gave them some water, then put them to bed 
in a box of leaves and dry grass. They 
crawled feebly about, or slept in a furry 
heap, their heads tucked under them and 
their legs sticking out in all directions. 
Later we diluted milk with water which we 
offered them. The little fellows, however, 
were doomed, for all our efforts to save them 
were in vain. 

The following evening a great horned owl 
made its way to the trees beneath which I 
found the young squirrels and their ruined 
nest, where it spent some time looking 
around as if hoping to find something upon 
which to pounce. Its actions were so sus- 
picious that we concluded, rather naturally, 
that it was responsible for the tragedy. 

Gray squirrels are very common here in 
western Wisconsin, living mainly on acorns 
and corn—yellow corn when I have it—and 
nesting near the house. In autumn they 
come to the yard for the seeds of the box 
elders, sometimes even making their way in 
on the porch. Last fall I nailed ears of 
corn for them to their favorite box elder, 
and incidentally secured pictures of some of 
them when they visited us. 
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The Katydid 


LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


A green little sprite in a flowery hedge, 
A green little sprite is he 
Who hides in the haw in the lane’s dim edge 
And sings to the stars and me. 
His fiddle is shrill, his fiddle is low, 
A harp where the roses nod; 
A harp amid the petaled snow 
That falls from the fingers of God. 


I lean in the wind, I lean and hear 
A chant I’ve loved for long; 

It comes from the darkness, quavering, clear, 
The katydid’s evening song. 

He knows my heart; he sings of years 
Whose laughter has lilted away. 

His music ebbs to the spell of tears, 
Then bursts to a mellow lay. 


A great moon hangs above the wheat, 
An early red, red moon; 

The honeysuckle sprays are sweet— 
Ah, sweeter than at noon. 

I follow a trail in a wild-rose lane 
With half its blossoms hid; 

I listen to an old-time strain 
Of a thrumming katydid. 


Admiral Byrd Presented Humane 
Medal 


HE gold medal of the American Hu- 


mane Association was presented by. 


Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske to Rear Ad- 
miral Byrd for the extraordinary humane 
treatment given the dogs used on his polar 
expeditions. 

Admiral Byrd, in the courteous and sim- 
ple manner in which he has accepted all of 
the many honors bestowed on him, re- 
sponded as follows: 

“T appreciate the honor that has come 
through Mrs. Fiske, whom I have long ad- 
mired. I accept the medal of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association in behalf of my 
men who made possible the success of the 
expedition. 

“You will be interested in knowing some- 
thing about the eighty dogs which we took 
with us to the Antarctic regions. One could 
write a book about them. They lived prin- 
cipally on whale and seal meat, doing par- 
ticularly well on seal meat. It gave them 
a wonderful coat of hair and kept them in 
trim. One of the huskies had a litter of 
pups. These little fellows were always get- 
ting into trouble and going where they 
ought not to go, at least that seemed to be 
the idea of Aimie, a dog that took a walk 
with me daily. Whenever the pups seemed 
out of bounds Aimie would lend a hand. 
This she did by grabbing them by the tail 
or otherwise and putting them in their 
place. She enjoyed her role of foster 
mother as did the members of our party 
who watched her. The dogs could not stand 
as much cold as the men could who were 
dressed for it. At 80 degrees below zero 
the noses and feet of the dogs became 
frosted. They could and did keep comfort- 
able in the snow tunnels where the temper- 
ature did not go below 40 degrees. The 
dogs played a very important part in mov- 
ing our supplies and equipment.” 


Readers are reminded that the first great need 
of animals in hot weather is water, and that a 
supply should always be available. 
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Aug. 1930 
A Plea 


ELIZABETH BELL 


If all dumb creatures in the world 
Did to their Maker raise their eyes 
And pray Him send His Vengeance down 
On those who mocked their dying cries— 
Then singing-bird would beat its wings 
Against the gate of the heaven high; 
The timid rabbit show its wounds; 
Its brimming eyes would question “Why?” 
The noble stag would turn at bay 
And pant, “Oh God! how can it be? 
Why must we flee unto the death 
From him Thou madest like to Thee?” 
And what a storm would sweep the land, 
If vengeance fell at God’s Command! 


Humane Legislation in the 
Philippines 


HE two following sections have become 

law in the Philippines by action of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Islands: 


It shall be unlawful to overdrive, over- 
load, torture, torment, or neglect to pro- 
vide with the necessary sustenance or shel- 
ter, or to cruelly beat, or needlessly muti- 
late or kill, or cause, or procure to be over- 
driven, overloaded, tortured, tormented, or 
deprived of the necessary sustenance or 
shelter, or to be cruelly beaten, or need- 
lessly mutilated or killed, any living crea- 
ture. Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than five nor more than two 
hundred pesos, or by subsidiary imprison- 
ment in case of insolvency. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals is authorized to appoint not 
to exceed ten agents in the City of Manila, 
and not to exceed one in each municipality 
of the Philippine Islands, who shall have all 
the power and authority of a police officer 
to make arrests for violations of the laws 
enacted for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals and the protection of animals, and 
to serve any process in connection with the 
execution of such laws; and in addition 
thereto, all the police force of the Philip- 
pine Islands, wherever organized, shall, as 
occasion requires, assist said society, its 
members or agents, in the enforcement of 
all such laws. 
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The Gypsying Goldfinches 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


contrast to each other is an interest- 

ing pastime. One such pair is the 
hermit thrush, that recluse of our wood- 
lands, and the merry roving goldfinch, one 
of the most sociable of birds. No bird loves 
company better than this active member of 
the great sparrow-finch family, who, with 
the exception of a brief season devoted to 
domestic affairs, is always to be seen in a 
flock with his fellows. 

These happy-go-lucky bird nomads are as 
delightful as they seem irresponsible. We 
feel complimented when they pay our gar- 
dens a visit and are willing to sacrifice our 
choicest flowers for the sake of seeing them 
descend like a bright cloud on the beds of 
marigolds and zinnias, coreopsis and gail- 
lardias and cornflowers. If you’ve never 
enjoyed a raid of this sort, or witnessed a 
battle royal as they attack the sunflowers 
along the garden wall, just sow a lot of 
these seeds and see what happens. From 
far and near will come the goldfinches, for 
wherever a banquet table is spread, either 
in field or garden, word of it gets. passed 
along in some mysterious way and the 
guests come flocking. Above any other food 
goldfinches like seeds—sunflower seeds first, 
perhaps because the huge gold and black 
flowers with which they tilt match their 
gold and black gypsy costume. Next come 
thistle seeds and after those mullein, dande- 
lion, wild lettuce and the other garden seeds. 

All summer long the fields over which the 
goldfinches wander are gay with these yel- 
low, blossom-like birds. What a splendid 
time they do have gorging themselves on 
their favorite seeds and winging about in 
that oddly undulating way of theirs! You 
can always tell a goldfinch by the way it 
flies. And usually you’ll catch a shower of 
rippling notes as it bounds along overhead. 
Eating and singing and just having a good 
time is a goldfinch’s idea of life. 

Almost the very last of our birds to nest, 
this happy rover has a long season of sweet 
idleness. He awaits the perfection of this- 
tledown, which is used by his mate for in- 
terior decoration, before settling down to do- 
mesticity. It is July or August before a gold- 


T* pair off the birds that are in direct 


finch couple think of taking life seriously. 
Meantime, through all the spring and early 
summer, during the prolonged courtship of 
the male, we have a chance to get acquainted 
with this merriest of birds whose songs are 
broadcast daily over the fields. That gay 
garb of his and that gay song mark him 
wherever he goes. Besides the “Per-chic-o- 
ree” call he has several notes so like a 
canary’s that many call him “wild canary.” 
His true nicknames, however, are “thistle 
bird” and “lettuce bird.” When he is ser- 
enading his lady, this lively fellow gets a 
little mad with joy and then his ecstatic 
song ranks with that of our best bird vo- 
calists. 

But if goldfinches wait until most other 
birds have finished with their domestic du- 
ties and have young well grown or perhaps 
a second brood on the way, they make up 
for their delay by building a charming nest, 
one of the loveliest pieces of bird architec- 
ture that we ever see. Mrs. Goldfinch is the 
creator of this; her gypsy gallant looks on, 
cheering her with his most delightful and 
tender songs as she works. Her building 
materials are bits of green mosses, leaves, 
shreds of bark and dried grasses, with, of 
course, the fluffiest, softest and whitest of 
thistledown for the nestlings to rest upon. 

Although exquisitely dainty, this nest is 
staunchly built and will even hold water 
like a real cup. When the mother bird has 
laid from four to six bluish-white eggs in it 
the singing gallant takes his turn at work. 
He goes foraging for his brooding mate and 
he does it with a fine show of affection, 
singing conversationally as he hands her de- 
lectable seeds or succulent insects. Some- 
times, instead of in a tree or bush, the gold- 
finch builds in a tall, branching thistle plant, 
handy to the seed supply. But as soon as 
the youngsters are ready to try their wings 
away goes the whole family on another gyp- 
sying expedition. Not long after this you 
begin to wonder what has become of the 
roving bands of goldfinches and decide that 
they have probably migrated with other 
summer birds. But this is not always the 
case; they often stay with us all winter or 
migrate but a short distance southward. 

The reason why we do not recognize the 
fact that they are still with us is that the 
molting season has changed the dress of 
the male to a dingy, sparrow-like garb and 
that both sexes now look alike. Only as 
long as he has a lady to court does the 
gypsy bird wear his gorgeous gold garments 
with the black cap, wings and coat tails. 
We shall not see him in his wedding suit un- 
til another year has rolled around. But 
even in old clothes we are glad to have the 
goldfinches with us. These lovers of seeds 
do us a vast service by reducing the weed 
crops and insect pests. During the nesting 
season they dispose of quantities of grass- 
hoppers, beetles, caterpillars and the like, 
and so are among the farmers’ best friends. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls and 
new kennels in the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payment of thirty-five dollars for a 
kennel or seventy-five dollars for a stall will in- 
sure a plate marked with the name of the donor. 
Terms of permanent endowment of free stalls 
and kennels will be given upon application. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten 
and an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed 
with each offering. 


The J Method of Slaughter. 


NE of the most cruel features of this 
method is the jerking up of cattle by 
a hind leg and so throwing them upon the 
floor that the head can be seized by the de- 
vice which brings the throat facing upwards 
and ready for the knife. This is entirely 
unnecessary and not demanded by the Jew- 
ish ritual. In England attempts have been 
made to cast the animal on a rubber mat 
instead of the hard abattoir floor. Various 
methods have been tried on the Continent 
to overcome the suffering caused by this 
casting process. At last the Royal S. P. C. 
A. of England is calling attention to the 
Weinberg Casting Pen, a device into which 
the steer or cow can be driven, and se- 
curely held, then by a quick revolution the 
animal is turned upside down and the 
throat exposed for the cut. The animal 
suffers no pain from this reversal of posi- 
tion save probably such as results from the 
instant of surprise as the device is revolved. 
So long as the Jewish method is allowed by 
law (the ritual permits no stunning before 
cutting the throat), it is devoutly to be 
hoped that public opinion will demand the 
use of the new casting pen. 
Here are a few quotations from the cir- 
cular issued by the Royal S. P. C. A. 


What the Jewish Press says:— 

“The present ‘casting’ method 
cannot be commended—to put it no more 
strongly.” 

—The Jewish World, 9th June, 1927 

“But we Jews will not have put our own 
abattoir in order until not merely the final 
despatch of the animal, but the whole pro- 
cess of killing, bears nothing in it that can 
be said to be unduly inhumane. And I do 
not think anyone will be so bold, or so un- 
truthful as to say that the casting method 
at present employed can come under that 
category Some one the other day 
suggested that Jews were not to blame for 
the casting process, because it was not done 
by Jews, but by now Jewish assistants. 
That, of course, is mere quibbling. We 
Jews are responsible.” 

—The Jewish Chronicle, July 15, 1927 


re The present process of casting 
has been denounced as cruel by authorities 
who cannot be charged with anti-Jewish 
feeling.” 
—Jewish World, 28th April, 1927 
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What “The Spectator” says:— 

“Cruelty is involved in the cur- 
rent method by which animals slaughtered 
by the Jewish method are cast into the po- 
sition requisite for the work of the ‘Sho- 
chet.’ It is useless for apologists to make 
light of the cruelty in question, for the 
facts are so well attested, and, in fact, no- 
torious, that apologies of this nature carry 
no conviction 

“One of the greatest services which the 
Jews have rendered to mankind is the high 
standard of humane conduct which they 
have inculcated It is, therefore, with 
confidence, that we suggest to British Jews 
to take a lead in a matter which is arousing 
concern in the mind of the public. 

“The method of casting is not prescribed 
by the Jewish law: it varies from one 
slaughter-house to another The re- 
sponsibility for the use of cruel methods 
when humane methods are available rests, 
therefore, upon Jews, but not upon the 
Jewish religion. 

“The suffering involved can be entirely 
avoided by the use of the Weinberg Casting 
Pen.” —The Spectator, October 1, 1927 

A committee of 21 leading veterinarians, 
veterinarian inspectors, professors of phys- 
iology, Jewish rabbis and others, after 
searching tests, issued January 30, last, the 
following report: 

“This Committee is satisfied that the 
Weinberg Machine, as demonstrated both 
by the Durability Test and the Final Trial 
held today, fulfills the objects for which it 
is designed; and constitutes a great im- 
provement from a humane standpoint on 
existing methods of casting animals for 
Shechita; and recommends its adoption in 
place of present methods.” 


On the 19th January, 1930, a meeting of 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews (rep- 
resenting the entire Jewish population of 
the United Kingdom and Ireland) discussed 
this report and adopted unanimously a res- 
olution in favor of the adoption of the 
Weinberg Pen. The Chairman of the Sche- 
chita Committee stated that 

“It was the Duty of the Community to 
see that the Weinberg Pen should be 
adopted without any unnecessary delay.” 


The Jewish Chronicle (the leading organ 
of Anglo-Jewry) in a leading article on 
March 14, 1930, expresses impatience at the 
delay. 


“We are convinced that the only sure 
way out of the difficulty is legislation com- 
pelling Jews to cast animals for their food 
by means of some approved machine. And 
we are glad to know that a Bill with that 
object is being prepared by Mr. Malone, 
M.P., and will shortly be presented to Par- 
liament. It would have been far more sat- 
isfactory if Jews themselves had spontane- 
ously adopted such a method, but there 
seems little hope of their doing so, and in- 
humaneness that is avoidable to dumb ani- 
mals ought to be put an end to by law if 
there is no other way.” 


Out of the Unseen 


A member of our Society sends us a let- 
ter telling of what to her is a very real 
message from one gone on before who was 
a great lover of animals and asks us to re- 
produce it in Our Dumb Animals. This is 
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the message: “May all cruelty cease; this is 
God’s will, but man through violating this 
divine will brings all trouble to your eart!).” 
Sir Oliver Lodge, a well-known English 
scientist, would not doubt the possibility 
of such a communication. The truth ex- 
pressed, however, none of our readers will 
probably question. 


Poisoning Animals by Wholesale 


HE United States Biological Survey 

has been engaged now for some 15 
years in poisoning animals, particularly in 
our western states. Money to the extent 
of $6,468,995 has been expended for this 
purpose. The victims of this wholesale 
cruelty have been and are chiefly coyotes, 
mountain lions, and bobcats. One cannot 
help wondering if they expect the public to 
believe such extravagant statements as, 
for example, that 2,000,000 young cattle, 
horses, sheep, and swine are killed annu- 
ally by these creatures they have been 
poisoning. And then they tell us nothing 
of the wild birds and furry animals and 
other useful and harmless things that are 
annually killed by their brutal method. 
Here is one illustration from their report: 
“In a period of five weeks two Utah hun- 
ters put out a poison line approximately 
300 miles long. More than 200,000 square 
miles were covered by organized poisoning 
campaigns during a single year. On this 
area more than 1,703,000 specially pre- 
pared poison baits were distributed.” 
Strychnine is the poison used. Think of 
sending out an automobile to scatter right 
and left as it travels along the highway 
these poisoned baits! 

No doubt there are certain animals that 
at certain times are destructive to live- 
stock and that some humane means should 
be undertaken to prevent their destructive 
work. The pamphlet published by the Emer- 
gency Conservation Committee, from which 
we gather our information, says: 

“Neither the extinction nor the extermi- 
nation of these animals over wide areas is 
called for, because of unproven claims of 
losses by interested parties, nor should 
such claims be multiplied to cover assumed 
losses in areas from which no reports have 
come, in order to give a pretext for the 
general destruction of wild life and for 
large government appropriations for bring- 
ing this about. Civilization with its exploi- 
tation of practically every acre of the 
earth’s surface except deserts and high 
mountains, is wiping out our wild life fast 
enough without spending millions to scatter 
poison for the indiscriminate killing of 
what is left of it without regard to whether 
the creatures are useful or harmless, in- 
stead of harmful. The millions of animals, 
large and small, and song and game birds 
that have suffered lingering torture and 
death in order that the Biological Survey 
should grow to be a big bureau and flourish, 
have not availed to diminish its estimate of 
the damage with which it continues to 
charge its victims every year, or its clamor 
for more and more money to maintain its 
big staff of killers.” 

Leave the so-called sportsmen alone and 
they will kill off about all the wild life of 
the country in a few years. Send for one 
of these pamphlets to Davis Quinn, 3548 
Tryon Avenue, New York City. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomper, President of Harris, Forbes and Com- 
Cuarvtes G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puitie Stockton, President of the First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
(Complaints, Ambul ) Regent 6100 


L. WitLarp WALKER, Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN Herman N. DEAN 
Harvey R. FULLer Frep T. VicKEeRs 
Water B. Pope Haroitp G. ANDREWS 
Davip A. Botton Howarp WILLAND 
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County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Boston, 

Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Cartes F. Ciark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Wittram W. Haswe.u, Methuen, Western Essex 

W. Pearson, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, /orcester 
Bristol, 
Barnstable 
and Dukes 
Berkshire 


Wituam H. Lyne, New Bedford, 
WinrieLtp E. Dunnam, Attleboro, 


Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. Haswe tt, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston — Mrs. Epirh WasHBURN 
LevinsTetn, Pres.; Mrs. ArtHur W. Hurvsert, First 
Vice-Pres.; Mrs. Howarp F. Woopwarp, Second Vice- 
Pres.: Mrs. Wm. J. McDona.p, Third Vice-Pres.; Mrs. 
A.J. Fursusa, Treas.; Miss HELEN W. Porrer, Rec. Sec.; 
Mrs. Marton NIcHouson, Cor. Sec.; Mrs. A. P. FisHer, 
Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 
Cases investigated 

Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely put to sleep ... 
Small animals humanely put to 


11,159 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Mercy Frances 
Harding of Westboro, Mabel R. Bickford of 
Bristol, N. H., and Elizabeth Miner Rich- 
ardson of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

July 8, 1930. 


At the Society’s Rest Farm for Horses in 
Methuen thirty-five horses are enjoying va- 
cations this summer, the largest number yet 
cared for since the Farm was opened. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 

H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 

R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 

E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W 
G 


184 Longwood Avenue 


y. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
i. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
C. G. HALL, p.v.m. 
Harry L. Superintendent 
Disp y for Animal 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 612 Cases 1,743 


Dogs 455 Dogs 1,458 
Cats 139 Cats 253 
Horses 13 Birds 25 
Birds Horses 3 
Monkey 1 Rabbits 3 
Fox 1 Goat 1 
Squirrel 1 

Operations 548 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
1, 1915 


Dispensary cases 179,076 


267,897 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P.C. A. IN THE COURTS 


Convictions in June 


For abandoning his cat, a defendant was 
found guilty and fined $50. 

For permitting a horse to be subjected to 
unnecessary cruelty through outdoor ex- 
posure and death, a defendant was fined 
$50 in lower court; upon appeal, his fine was 
raised to $75 in Superior Court. 

For failure to feed four fowls and four- 
teen chickens four days, defendant guilty, 
ease filed on his payment of costs. 

Subjecting a dog to unnecessary cruelty 
and suffering by failing to stop his car 
after injuring him, defendant fined $15. 

Working a horse when it was unfit for 
labor, convicted, case filed. 

For failing to provide proper food and 
drink for his dog, owner was fined $20. 

Inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon a 
horse by working it with sore shoulders, 
$25 fine. 

For promoting an exhibition of the fight- 
ing of birds, one defendant was fined $40; 
seven others, for being present at such ex- 
hibition, were fined $20 each; seventeen 
gamecocks were killed by order of the 
court. 

Nearly 400 horses a day are being watered 
from the hydrant stations maintained by 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in Roxbury 
Crossing, Post Office Square, Winthrop 
Square, Merrimac Square, and Commercial 
Street, Boston. The service opened June 23, 
and during the first ten days a total of 
3,922 horses quenched their thirst at the 
Society’s five relief stations. 


Pawtucket’s Humane Work 


This Rhode Island city has a live, active 
Animal Rescue League. The President of 
our societies had the pleasure of addressing 
its members and friends a short time ago. 
An excellent audience was present, this 
fact alone showing the standing and influ- 
ence of the organization in the city. A fu- 
ture of unusual usefulness is before it. It 
deserves the hearty financial support of 
Pawtucket’s citizens. 
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A Letter from Fez 


OLONEL GILBERT MACKERETH, 

D. S. O., of the English consulate at 
Fez, just appointed Consul General of 
Abysinnia, writes us: 

“It is difficult to imagine the tremendous 
push Mr. Williams has put behind the 
American Fondouk. His work must be 
judged by its results, which, believe me, are 
truly remarkable, especially in this country 
where it is a task to get even the simplest 
project put into execution. We, and here 
I include all lovers of animals, owe a great 
debt to him. It has been not only a mighty 
pleasure but an eye-opener as to the effect 
of persistent effort. I have watched him 
at work on the spot.” 

Mr. Williams, secretary of the American 
Fondouk Maintenance Committee, has 
given his time and money most generously 
not only to the superintending of the build- 
ing of the Fondouk, but to looking after 
the hundred and one details connected with 
securing the land and conducting the offi- 
cial and legal business which has involved 
a patience and a persistence beyond any- 
thing we know in this country. Other 
words of high praise for the work of the 
Fondouk have come to us from tourists. 

The daily average of large animals in our 
Fondouk at Fez, Morocco, for May was 44, 
of dogs 5. New cases 55, discharged 35. 
Seven horses were humanely put to sleep. 
Cost for month, including salary of super- 
intendent and veterinarian, wages of help- 
ers, blacksmithing, and forage, $452.40. 


Good News from South Africa 


From the last annual report of the South 
Africa S. P. C. A. we take the following: 

In response to representations made by 
this Society, the Superintendent-General of 
Education has recommended to teachers 
throughout the Cape Province that instruc- 
tions in the humane treatment of animals 
shall be included in lessons on nature study. 

By the courtesy of the Department of 
Education, an article entitled “Suggestions 
for Teachers,” contributed by this Society, 
has been printed in the Education Gazette. 
A further article on humane education is to 
appear in the Gazette in the near future. 

Lectures have been given in several mis- 
sion schools by members of the Society. 
The remaining mission schools are to be 
systematically visited, and illustrated talks 
given during the coming year. This branch 
of the Society’s work is capable of almost 
indefinite expansion. 

Illustrated wall posters in English and 
Afrikaans have been prepared by the So- 
ciety and have been presented to the Edu- 
cation Department for distribution to every 
European and colored school in the Prov- 
ince. 

Colored slides have been made and are 
in circulation among 32 cinemas in the 
Union through the courtesy of the African 
Films Trust, Ltd. The slides, with suitable 
wording, depict the following animals: the 
horse, donkey, dog, cat and bird. 

Our American Humane Education So- 
ciety has been glad to co-operate with this 
active organization by furnishing at cost 
many posters and our film, The Bell of 
Atri. 

Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 


KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 
Officers of the American Humane Education Society 

180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes and Com- 
pany 
Cxrarves G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puitip Stockton, President of the First National Bank of 
Boston 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Mrs. Jeannette Ryder .............. Cuba 

Anthony Schmidt .................. Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo................. Ecuador 

Leonard T. Hawksley ............... Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ............4 Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ......... Madeira 

Mexico 
eee Philippine Islands 
eer Lebanon and Syria 
Mis. Alice W. Manning ............. Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


An Academy for Peace 


E listened over the radio a Saturday 

evening in June to a striking ad- 
dress by Dr. Julius Kurtius, Germany’s 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Dr. Kurtius, 
an intimate friend of the late German states- 
man Stresemann and now his successor, made 
one of the strongest pleas for world peace 
to which we have ever listened. The motto 
of his address was “Organize for Peace.” 
The most striking of all the things he said 
was that Germany was founding an Acad- 
emy for Peace—a great educational insti- 
tution for the study of the various ques- 
tions that had heretofore led to war among 
the nations. Whatever has to do with in- 
ternational relations in the nature of com- 
merce, of science, of industry, or in other 
fields of thought or activity is there to be 
studied. To this Academy would come 
students from other lands to be trained in 
the subjects that have to do with peace. 
What a splendid example to set the other 
nations of the world! The idea has al- 
ready so commended itself to a few lead- 
ing American educators and men inter- 
ested in peace that it is devoutly to be 
hoped that in this country, too, we may some 
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day have such an academy. The sincerity 
of Germany’s purpose to work for world 
peace few who know her leading statesmen 
of today will doubt. 


A Great and New Undertaking 


ENRY A. ATKINSON, General Sec- 

retary of the Church Peace Union, 
delivered recently in New York an address 
of vital interest to all lovers of peace upon 
“Religion and International Relations.” To 
many it will doubtless be news that a care- 
fully considered and determined effort is 
being made to unite all the religions of the 
world, irrespective of their differences, in 
one powerful organization to outlaw war 
not only in theory but in fact. In 1928 a 
conference met in Germany to which there 
came from the ends of the earth 200 dele- 
gates representing the major religions of 
the world. It was agreed to form a World 
Committee of about 1,000 persons drawn 
from the various religions and religious 
groupings of mankind. A world confer- 
ence is to be held in 1932 according to the 
present plan. The specific objects of this 
conference are given as follows:— 

1. To state the highest teachings of each 
religion on peace and the causes of war. 

2. To record the efforts of religious bod- 
ies in furtherance of peace. 

3. To devise means by which men of all 
religious faiths may work together to re- 
move existing obstacles to peace; to stimu- 
late international co-operation for peace 
and the triumph of right; to secure inter- 
national justice, to increase goodwill, and 
thus to bring about in all the world a fuller 
realization of the brotherhood of men. 

4. To seek opportunities for concerted 
action among the adherents of all religions 
against the spirit of violence and the things 
that make for strife. 

“Can the religions of the world prevent 
war?” asks Mr. Atkinson. ‘They have been 
used to make war and certainly no one who 
knows history or who keeps up with cur- 
rent events can dispute the statement that 
to seek to prevent war is one of the noblest 
enterprises into which the religious leader- 
ship of the world can enter.” 

Committees have been appointed in Eu- 
rope, America, in India, China and Japan, 
and nearly 3,000 persons of influence in 
these various lands are now upon these 
committees. The address closes with the 
words, “If the religious instincts of human- 
ity can be mobilized for war, surely they 
can be organized for peace. This is the day 
of the common man. The marching hosts 
of democracy will not be stopped nor stayed 
in their progress. Wars will be ended for 
all time. This can come about in two ways: 
either the blind statesmen and blood-thirsty 
diplomats will continue to pin their faith 
upon force, and out of the ensuing strug- 
gle all ordered forms of government as we 
know them will disappear and man will 
build anew his own warless world, or else 
there can come about gradually within the 
nations an appreciation of the new way of 
settling disputes and a love of peace in- 
spired in the heart of man by his faith in 
his gods. Either the eleven living religions 
can co-operate to put an end to war or else 
war will put an end to modern governments 
and the religions that now dominate hu- 
manity will be cast aside as the useless ap- 
pendages of an outgrown past.” 
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Our Prisons 


HE subject of penology is one about 

which we know too little to speak with 
any authority. We do know that something 
is radically wrong with the management of 
many of our prisons. Young law violators 
have been sent to these places without in- 
herent criminal tendencies and found in 
them associations and conditions that have 
made their prison life a training school for 
crime. Not only this, but in instance after 
instance the sense of the injustice, from 
which during their confinement they have 
suffered, has sent them out embittered 
against society, waiting only a chance to 
get back at it when the occasion offers. 
That prisoners in some of our prisons have 
been treated, and even now are being 
treated, cruelly, even brutally, there is too 
much evidence to deny. 

Many will not subscribe to all Victor 
Hugo said years ago; it is hard to believe 
that all crime is a disease, or that physi- 
cians will ever take the place of judges, but 
his words are worth reading: 


“For what, then, do I ask your aid? The 
civilization of penal laws. The gentle laws 
of Christ will penetrate at last into the 
Code, and shine through its enactments. 
We shall look on crime as a disease. Its 
physicians shall displace the judges, its hos- 
pitals displace the gallows. We shall pour 
balm and oil where we formerly applied 
iron and fire. This change will be simple 
and sublime.” 

At a recent meeting of a group of people 
interested in prison reform held at the Ho- 
tel Biltmore, New York City, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, shocked at the revelations re- 
cently published in the daily press and else- 
where regarding the inhuman treatment of 
our prison inmates—shameful overcrowd- 
ing, unmerciful beatings, isolation and 
starving—and believing that cruelty and 
abuse are fatal to character and good be- 
havior, 

RESOLVED 


That it is the sentiment of this meeting 
that high-minded officials should be ap- 
pointed whose service shall be inspired not 
by merciless discipline toward the hopeless 
men under their control but by the humane 
and constructive standards which have 
proved themselves successful elsewhere— 


RESOLVED 


That special investigation be given our 
jails—thus described by a former Inspec- 
tor of Prisons for the United States Gov- 
ernment in the Literary Digest, March 9, 
1929: “Jails—unbelievably filthy institu- 
tions . . . with ten exceptions having no 
segregation of the unconvicted from the 
convicted, the well from the diseased, the 
youngest and most impressionable from the 
most degraded and hardened .. .. and 
supporting in complete idleness countless 
thousands of able-bodied men and women 
and generally affording time and opportu- 
nity to assure inmates a complete course in 
every kind of viciousness and crime.” 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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The Claims of the Animal World for Justice and Compassion 


NANCY D. DUNLEA 


Awarded honorable mention in an essay contest conducted by Our Dumb Animals, Boston 


mankind for justice are four-fold. 

Animals deserve justice from us be- 
cause they serve us, add to the beauty of 
the world, give us companionship, and pos- 
sess unrevealed superiority. 


claims of the animal world on 


Render Service 

From earliest history, the service of the 
animal to mankind has been as a builder of 
health and progress. The milk of the cow 
and the goat has given us healthful food. 
The wool of the sheep and the hair of the 
camel have given us clothing. As late as 
the Indian occupation of America, wild 
animals provided food, clothing and the 
shelter of the skin-covered tepee. In dif- 
ferent parts of the world, the service or 
labor of the reindeer, the horse, the mule, 
the ox and the elephant has not only built 
us shelter and bridges of empire, but has 
been an indispensable part in raising food 
crops. Even the fowls of the air have 
served us as carrier pigeons. A creature 
as humble and small as the silkworm serves 
us with the luxury of silk fiber, with which 
we decorate our homes as well as persons. 
Yet the humanitarian services performed 
by the Saint Bernard dogs of Alpine mon- 
asteries are more dramatic, so perhaps 
more generally recognized. 


Contribute Beauty _ 

And what would the beauty of the world 
be without the grace of the swan, the 
trusting-eyed stag at the pool’s brink, the 
lark that “singing still dost soar, and soar- 
ing ever singest,” the proud glory of the 
peacock’s tail, or the magnificence of the 
Arabian horse on the desert? 


Give Companionship 

We prize our domestic animals, too, for 
their good looks. Our Persian cat, our be- 
loved collie shepherd, our Jersey cow, our 
riding horse and our golden canary all de- 
light us with their appearance. But a great 
deal of our pleasure in animals is derived 
from their companionship. So innocent 
and trusting is any wild thing, until be- 
trayed, that it will “eat out of our hand” 
whether it is a bear cub or a robin fledg- 
ling. What would man do without the 
faithful companionship of a dog in the wil- 
derness? What child is not the better all 
through life for having had the companion- 
ship of kittens, squirrels, rabbits? The 
goose girl, or the sailor with his parrot, 
have cheer for many lonely hours. And 
the individuality and cleverness of our an- 
imal friends in adapting themselves to hu- 
man needs is no less solacing than aston- 
ishing. Mrs. Martin Johnson, of African 
fame, tells us of her devoted monkey pet 
who would not allow any one to awaken 
her in her tent until a certain hour. And 
part of our pleasure in animal companion- 
ship is their single-hearted devotion to us! 


Possess Unrevealed Superiority 
Of the unrevealed superiority of animals 
we are only beginning to catch a glimmer- 
ing. Our close association with animals is 
perhaps responsible for our lack of per- 
spective, for we know even less of these 


potentialities than we do of aviation, elec- 
tricity or radio! Association has dwarfed 
the mystery which whets mankind to inves- 
tigation. 

Yet scientists tell us that birds sing notes 
we never hear! Our ears may catch the 
cricket’s chirp, but they are not sufficiently 
sensitive to catch the full bird scale. This 
is just one of the things that we have 
learned, despite our “superiority” in a state 
of unawareness. How much more are we 
missing? 

We do know that even our most skilled 
bird imitators cannot do justice to the rep- 
ertoire of our feathered vocalists. The 
cleverest whistler, the coloratura soprano, 
the flute virtuoso, or the ingenious violinist 
with his man-made instrument, can only 
give the effect of a bird song. Naturalists 
tell us our larynx is too gross. 

It is true that certain animals are color 
blind, as we see the colors of the spectrum. 
Dark and light with varying gray tones be- 
tween are all that are necessary for their 
scale of living. But the poet Whittier was 
color blind, and he both felt and compre- 
hended a world of beauty! 

On the other hand, animals have certain 
known points of superiority over humans! 
Their sense of smell, alone, is more highly 
developed. Scotty Allen, trainer of Alas- 
kan sledge dogs, tells us in Good House- 
keeping for March, 1929, how one of his 
dogs returned a handful of coins belonging 
to a group, each coin to its rightful owner, 
merely by sniffing first at the owner and 
then picking out the coin that matched the 
personal odor. 

Most animals have a muscular control of 
their skin envied by any Houdini. The do- 
mesticated horse or cow can shake off a fly 


by a mere twitch, in less time than a human 
could brush it off with the hand. The abil- 
ity of the sea-gull to maintain itself in the 
air at times, without apparent movement of 
its wings, is being noted by some alert de- 
signers of airplanes. 

Many are the records of the horse and 
the elephant who will not cross a bridge in 
dark, storm or flood, and whose refusal is 
subsequently justified. What this uncanny 
sixth sense is, that we sometimes call intu- 
ition, sometimes instinct, again “a strange 
intelligence” that neither a motor vehicle 
nor a robot can be expected to achieve, we 
have not yet learned. But possibly it is 
compensation for the reasoning power and 
the more articulate speech that man boasts. 

Sir Jagadis C. Bose, the internationally 
recognized Indian naturalist, deduces from 
a lifetime of experiments, that we are 
brother to the rock and to the plant, be- 
cause they experience reactions. Like hu- 
mans, higher in the scale of life, they de- 
velop by overcoming obstacles. 

This discovery leads to new concepts of 
brotherhood in the universe. Applied to 
the animal kingdom, it is as simple as it is 
profound. Every animal has its problems 
and decisions to make, as surely as man. 
Each animal has a certain inheritance and 
handicaps of environment. Doesn’t this 
deserve respect, if not justice? We admire 
the tree that bends to the storm, or the 
plant that strives to climb over the best 
trellis within reach. But animals, doubt- 
less, have many details of life that are en- 
tirely out of our ken. We like to feel that 
we, in our scale of living, have outgrown 
them. Yet as with those unheard bird 
notes, there is a possibility that animals 
have some abilities, or perceptions, superior 


ZEBRAS AND WILDEBEESTS QUENCHING THEIR THIRST IN KRUGER NATIONAL 
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to man, in spite of their being unperceived. 
We little dreamed of flying above the earth 
or “listening” around it, a comparatively 
short time ago. Yet the inventions which 
enable us to do this, prove how much exists 
that can be utilized for the enlightenment 
or progress of mankind, when we learn! 
And animals may possess the mechanism 
for receiving intelligence without the man- 
made devices that man requires. In justice 
to animals, we should credit them with su- 
periority, in some respects, none the less 
deserved because unrevealed. 


Compassion 

The claims of the animal world for com- 
passion are summed up in pity. We accord 
pity, and therefore protection, to a baby 
for its inability to understand, to talk, to 
move much, or to defend itself. Some ani- 
mals can move freely in their native haunts. 
Others, while not caged, are “domesti- 
cated” in the service of mankind. They are 
put alternately in inadequate shelters and 
harnessed to work under trying conditions. 
They are improperly fed. For companion- 
ship they are at the mercy of man. If they 
attempt self-defense for any infraction, or 
a fear has impelled them to action, their 
punishment may be literally unbearable! 

Again the majority of animals haven’t a 
“common school education.” Or, as Scotty 
Allen emphasizes, are carelessly trained. 
Men have all sorts of schools for subnormal 
or handicapped humans. But we give little 
heed to the animal who has had positively 
vicious training. Instead of pitying the 
victim, we blame it to a “mean disposition!” 
Yet no animal can tell us what has devel- 
oped its fears, and defenses to combat 
those fears. The giraffe, Osa Johnson tells 
us from her African experiences, cannot 
utter a sound. The rabbit can only run, 
when attacked. Defenselessness, alone, 
merits compassion. 

But pity is the only fair way to treat an 
animal, when we don’t understand its be- 
havior. It is only the inferiority complex 
that must be cruel to assert superiority. 
The school-boy bully who stones or shoots 
a bird, is usually a failure with his lessons 
and therefore trying to assert his superior- 
ity over something that is helpless. If man- 
kind truly demonstrates its superiority over 
the animal kingdom, it is only by a kindly 
intelligence, which is another way of say- 
ing, compassion. For, 


“He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

* * * 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


The Dutiful Cow 


In an out-of-the-way corner of a Boston 
graveyard stands a brown board showing 
the marks of age and neglect. It bears the 
inscription, “Sacred to the memory of Eben 
Harvey, who departed this life suddenly 
and unexpectedly by a cow kicking him on 
the 15th of September, 1853. Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 

—Sheridan (Wyo.) Post-Enterprise 


Lady (in a pet store) —“I like this dog, 
but his legs are too short.” 

Salesman—“Too short! Why, madam, 
they all four reach the floor.” 
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Bad Horse 


A True Story 
JULIA VAN DER VEER 


BOUGHT him because he was beauti- 

ful, and he wanted to be friendly. I 
walked over to the corral where he was, and 
said, “Hello, Johnny.” He nickered softly, 
and came and rubbed his velvety nose 
against the front of me. 

I soon found out that Johnny had a bad 
reputation. Not long before I bought him 
he had reared and fallen over backwards, 
nearly killing his rider. He was herd bound. 
He behaved almost well when he was with 
other horses, but just try to take him away 
alone! He’d rear, and buck, and plunge 
until either he or his rider (in case the 
rider stayed with him) was completely worn 
out. And he’d shy at nearly everything he 
saw. 

Unfortunately I lived in a hilly place. 
There was a canyon I’d try to ride through, 
and every time Johnny would take the bit 
between his teeth, and go dashing up the 
hillside, rearing as he went. It was danger- 
ous business. He could easily have fallen 
over backwards on that hill and broken my 
neck, and his, too. And he had a favorite 
trick, when he was on level ground, of rear- 
ing up, giving a leap, and coming down so 
stiff-legged it felt as if my back-bone would 
never last long! 

I had decided not to use quirt or spurs, 
but he behaved so badly I resolved to see 
what a little stern disciplining would do. I 
found out. We had a royal battle. Johnny 
did some real bucking, and finally managed 
to throw me, beautifully. He started to 
run toward home, changed his mind, and 
came back to me. I lay very still. He 
rubbed his nose against my face, then 
moved off a little way, and began eating 
grass. He wasn’t going to leave me, and I 
liked him for it. 

As a matter of fact, I liked him very 
much when I wasn’t riding him. He was a 
regular pet. He learned to kneel down, and 
shake hands, and tell how old he was, and 
he’d kiss my hand when I’d tell him to. 
He’d follow me all around, and he seemed 
to like to hear me talk to him. 

One day I was working around the cor- 
ral, talking to the horse, and he was follow- 
ing after me as if he didn’t want to miss a 
word. That gave me an idea. I put sad- 
dle and bridle on him, and led him away, 
telling him all the time what a good horse 
he was going to be. After awhile I slipped 
the reins back over his head, and walked 
beside him, guiding him as if I were riding. 
I told him everything I knew, and when I 
could think of nothing else to say, I began 
all over again! Then I slipped one foot in 
the stirrup, and rode along that way. After 
awhile I threw my other leg over the sad- 
dle—and Johnny kept on going, one ear 
cocked back to hear all this enlightening, 
one-sided conversation! 

That happened over three years ago. 
Since then Johnny and I have spent many 
days together herding cattle, and we’ve 
gone on long trips over the hills, and far 
away. I can’t claim that he’s exactly an 


angel. He likes to chase our milk cow, ap- 
parently endeavoring to bite her tail off. 
He teases, bites, and kicks my gray mare 
until she is frantic; and once he chased a 
Every so often he 


chicken and killed it. 
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still tries to throw me, and occasionally he 
succeeds. People have told me that he is 
bad, and treacherous, and that some day 
he’ll throw me to a place I won’t come back 
from. But he isn’t bad, or treacherous. He 
is spirited, and playful, and utterly lovable. 
He never was bad; he had been wrongly 
managed, and that was the fault of the hu- 
man beings who named him “bad horse.” 


Colorado Springs Values Horses 


Cc. A. SCHEINERT 


HEN it was decided to widen a 

street in the business section of Col- 
orado Springs, little thought was given to 
the drinking fountain which had served the 
local horses for years, and which would be 
removed because of the widening of the 
street. 

But no sooner was it removed than pro- 
tests were heard. That there were only 
thirty horses remaining from the hundreds 
of past years made no difference. The Hu- 
mane Society, citizens, even tourists, raised 
their voices, even wrote letters from as far 
away as New York City. “Only thirty 
work-horses” they might be, the majority 
old in years, serving out their lives between 
the shafts of old and rickety wagons, but 
they had a multitude of friends to appear 
for them. 

So now plans are under way for a fine 
new drinking fountain for these veterans, 
to be situated on one of the main avenues, 
convenient to their passing. In a sense it 
will be a memorial to the faithful friend of 
man who has for years worked, and worked 
hard. It is good to know that he is not for- 
gotten or overlooked, and a case like this 
shows that, despite our being accustomed 
to the automobile and truck, we still have 
a place in our hearts for the faithful, pa- 
tient horse, and that when a need arises 
he has a multitude of friends to speak for 
him. 


THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF DAYLIGHT 
Two miners leading “Lloyd George,” an English 
donkey, to the surface on his way to retirement 
after twenty-nine years of hard labor underground, 
where he was born. 
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Even Unto a Cat 


CHARLES ALBERT RUSSELL 


OHN McGUIRE leaned against the lee 
J side of the scallop shack. <A no’easter 
was raging. McGuire shivered—he knew 
that he was beaten. Hilarious voices in the 
cabin of a deep-sea scallop boat, securely 
tied to the wharf, proved that bad weather 
meant nothing when good fellows met. The 
voices, raucous and voluminous, deepened 
McGuire’s remorse. It was mockery. Yes, 
he would go through. He could cover the 
short distance from the shack to the caplog 
in an instant. Then one plunge—who cared? 

Even Mrs. Smith who ran the lodging 
house where he roomed had, of late, seemed 
to partially turn against him. She was a 
tender-hearted woman and would not let his 
room although he owed rentage for several 
weeks. No, he could not leave the world 
mad with her. She had tried to help him. 

A current of the no’easter swished around 
the corner of the shack and almost knocked 
over the weakened man. Yes, he was ready 
—but what was that sound? He listened 
and counted. The church tower clock—mid- 
night. McGuire did not care. A few mo- 
ments more and eternity. 

Decision made, he put one foot forward 
and stopped. He felt life of some kind rub- 
bing against his leg. He looked down, then 
stooped and raised a cat. A very thin cat, 
so weak that it could not cry. Homeless, 
friendless, it peacefully cuddled in Mc- 
Guire’s arms. It had found a friend. The 
emaciated cat tried to rub its nose against 
the stubble on McGuire’s face. 

McGuire forgot the plunge. “The evident 
distress and suffering of the cat—the poor 
thing might starve to death. God, what a 
death, for even a cat, thought McGuire. 

The inscrutable moves of fate swing on 
strange pivots. No pleading of friends, no 
personal suffering or sorrow had ever made 
the real man in McGuire assert itself as had 
that cat. 

No, by the memory of his mother he would 
not quit. If it were to be the last thing 
that McGuire would do on earth he would 
see that the cat had a chance to live. He 
would take it to his room. It was a hard 
trip back to the lodging house, but McGuire, 
with the cat, made it. 

The room was cold. He laid the cat on a 
chair and placed a warm covering over it. 
The cat safe, a nervous reaction set in. Mc- 
Guire’s nerves were raw. He needed a 
stimulant, badly needed it. Then he remem- 
bered that he had left in the bureau drawer 
a bottle of moonshine—he must get it. As 
he started to pull out the drawer a slight 
noise distracted him. He turned his head 
and saw the wide-opened eyes of the cat 
staring at him. Was it an appeal not to 
drink? McGuire thought so and did not 
open the bureau drawer. 

As early as he could on that Sunday 
morning McGuire told Mrs. Smith the true 
story. Would she take care of the cat? 
Would she help McGuire back? Yes, she 
would. 

McGuire’s trip back was a genuine con- 
flict between inherited wrong impulses un- 
wittingly encouraged for years, and the new 
vision. But he won out. The cat has a good 
home and McGuire is on the road to better 
things. 

There must be a reason and purpose in 
all these things. No person can be kind to 
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an animal and not reap profit in some way. 
Good and its reward, evil and its punish- 
ment, are inseparable. 


Japan Society Reorganized 

ORD has been received from Mrs. 

Mary P. E. Nitobé that the Nippon 
Jindo Kai (Japanese Humane Society) has 
been reorganized with the chief of the Tokyo 
constabulary, Junnosuke Inouye, as presi- 
dent. Efforts are being made to improve the 
condition in the dog pounds, especially by 
introducing modern lethal chambers. A 
plan of such a chamber has been forwarded 
by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. with full 
directions for its construction and opera- 
tion. Eight watering troughs are main- 
tained by the Society and it is hoped that 
twelve more may be opened immediately. 
A campaign for necessary funds to finance 
these improvements is under way, and for- 
eign friends wishing to contribute may send 
their offerings directly to the treasurer, E. 
Lodrup, Esq., Norwegian Legation, 12 San- 
chome, Yuraku-cho Kojimachi, Tokyo, or to 
the office of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, from which 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Lodrup. 


Miss Fessenden Heads Salem 
League 


At the annual meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League of Salem, Mass., Miss Anna 
Fessenden was re-elected president and 
treasurer. During the year ending May 
31 the League humanely put to sleep 1,302 
cats and kittens, 191 dogs and puppies, and 
several other animals and birds. The presi- 
dent’s report states: “There is no doubt 
that there are thieves all over Essex county 
who steal dogs and sell them to kennels. 
The fate of pets stolen and placed in these 
kennels, under unsanitary conditions, poor 
food, and away from all they love, is piti- 
ful to imagine. Dogs at the League are 
sheltered in roomy box-stalls with clean 
straw, are well fed and provided with water. 
Drinking pans for small animals are placed 
in various parts of the city.” 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society vhen making your will. 


DON’T FORGET ME IN VACATION 
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That Word “Brutal” 


L. E. EUBANKS 


F all vices, cruelty, deliberate and cal- 
culated, is the basest, and man has the 
singular and unenviable distinction of be- 
ing the only animal capable of it; for cruel- 
ty implies the ability to imagine the feel- 
ings of others, and no sub-human animal 
is thus gifted. We cannot convict the lower 
animals of cruelty, seeing that they are 
wholly incapable of realizing the sufferings 
of others. The charge of cruelty against 
the carnivora is unjust. Not only do they 
generally destroy their victims outright, 
but in the rare cases (as when the cat plays 
with the mouse) in which they unneces- 
sarily prolong the suffering, they have no 
knowledge of the pain they are causing. 
When, therefore, we stigmatize the con- 
duct of the cruel man as “brutal” we are 
not less inconsistent than when, with char- 
acteristic egotism, we complacently desig- 
nate such of our acts as are the reverse of 
cruel as humane. The carnivorous mother 


is capable of as much tenderness as any 
human. 


The carnivora in attacking their prey 
are merely responding to a blind, unthink- 
ing instinct; but man, who looks before and 
aft, is able to realize, and to take pleasure 
in the pain he deliberately, and often by 
exquisitely subtle means, sets out to inflict. 
It is clearly absurd to speak of such action 
as brutal. Rather should it be called devil- 
ish, the devil himself usually being credit- 
ed with intelligence. We must cease to 
libel the brutes by designating the basest 
acts of man as brutal, and to pride our- 
selves on our humanity when we summon 
up sufficient virtue to refrain from cruelty 


—we who, alone of all animals, are capable 
of this vice. 


We may read that in the reflective de- 
liberation of his grave and courteous bear- 
ing, somewhat recalling, as more than one 
observer has noted, his own favorite animal, 
the cat, whose outward repose of Buddhis- 
tic contemplation envelops a highly-strung 
nervous system, while its capacity to enjoy 
the refinements of human civilization com- 


ports a large measure of spiritual freedom 
and ferocity. 


“Huysmans,” by HAVELOCK ELLIS 


To Save Birds from Cats 


To the Editor of Our Dumb Animals :— 

The problem of cats and birds is one 
which weighs on all of us who love both, 
and so perhaps some of your readers may 
be interested to know my solution. I have 
tried it successfully on all my cats for 
about ten summers. It is an elastic collar 
with two loud jingling bells on it. The 
elastic band is a quarter of an inch wide, 
and has a two-inch lap when new, to allow 
for letting it out when dampness contracts 
the elastic and makes the collar too tight. 
It should be easy and comfortable. If, 
when the cat climbs a tree or fence, he 
catches the collar, his own weight imme- 
diately pulls it off over his head, thus avoid- 
ing the great danger of hanging incurred 
by a leather collar or ribbon. This plan 
seems to save both cats and birds. Cost, 
thirty-two cents! 


LuciA FESSENDEN GILBERT 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryorrt, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, a supply of special Band of Mercy literature and 
a gilt badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and sixty-three new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during June, nearly 
all being in schools. Of these, 117 were in 
Georgia, 87 in Washington, 73 in Rhode 
Island, 48 in Virginia, and 38 in Massachu- 
setts. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 178,477 


We have received a report from Mrs. 
Belle Winchester, chairman of humane ed- 
ucation of the Humane Education Society 
of Snohomish County, Inc., that in seven 
schools of Everett, Wash., 77 Bands of 
Mercy have been reorganized with 2,753 
members. In some of these schools, special 
programs are put on in connection with na- 
tional holidays, and at other times. 


Three pupils of the Leone Boys’ School in 
Pago Pago, American Samoa, have organ- 
ized a Band of Mercy and have written to 
our office, requesting leaflets, badges, etc. 
This is an indication of the wide spread of 
the Band of Mercy. These boys, however, 
are rather more enthusiastic than the aver- 
age members, as in requesting supplies they 
ask: “Please send us on every boat some 
leaflets, badges, magazines and books.” 


Wrens Nest in Coat Pocket 


OT to be outdone by Mr. and Mrs. 

Robin Redbreast who chose the trucks 
of a freight car of the Milwaukee Railway 
to locate their home, a pair of wrens in 
Puyallup, Wash., picked out a cozy nesting 
site in the pocket of a khaki hunting coat 
hanging in a farmer’s woodshed. Why 
these confiding couples so strangely se- 
lected such odd places for the serious busi- 
ness of life is beyond human ken. They 
were, nevertheless, quickly assured of hu- 
man solicitude and co-operation. 

The railway company upon learning of 
the fact issued an order that the freight car 
remain idle until the little robin family had 
grown and vacated its property and the 
good farmer likewise ordered that his coat 
be undisturbed until Mr. and Mrs. Wren 
and family were done with it. To quote his 
own words from the Tacoma News Tribune, 
which also pictured the coat with its pocket 
nest and the woodshed :— 

“The Milwaukee railroad doesn’t have 
anything on us. They issued orders that 
the car with the robins’ nest was not to be 
moved, and I hereby notify the world that 
my coat with its wrens’ nest is not to be dis- 
turbed until the family is raised and gone. 
As for me, I’ll just get along without that 
coat until Mrs. Wren is through with it. It 
means more to them than it does to me 
right now.” 
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THE HAPPY SEVEN 
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The Road to Kindness 


MARY C. MCENROE 


If I can make the path of one dumb creature 

A way of kindness and good cheer, 

If I can see that God’s immortal glory 

Drew every living creature to Him very 
near, 

If every move for those who suffer sorrow, 

Were actuated by kind motives from above, 

And every deed of ours, however trifling, 

Were labeled by the golden rule of love, 

If all Life’s bitter gall and all its rancor, 

Were buried in a sea of kindness rare, 

And all the trials of our progress, in the fu- 


ture, 

Were entrusted to the Master’s kind and lov- 
ing care, 

If every nation held aloft the flag of kind- 
ness, 

So man, dumb beasts could see and under- 
stand, 

There’d be a world, indeed, we could rejoice 
in 

And know, at last, the kindly humanness of 
Man. 


The Ancient Mariner Interpreted 


WILLIAM ALPHONSO MURRILL 


N the autumn of 1797, the poet Words- 

worth, his sister, and Samuel Coleridge 
started from Alfoxden to visit Linton; and, 
as their funds were small, they decided to 
meet the expenses of the journey by writ- 
ing a poem for the New Monthly Magazine. 
Mr. Wordsworth suggested the crime of 
killing an albatross and Mr. Coleridge’s re- 
markable imagination supplied the details 
of the plot and the beautiful language of the 
poem. 

The story of “The Ancient Mariner” is 
familiar to most of us. An old seaman with 
long gray beard and glittering eye stops a 
wedding guest and tells him of a ship that 
sailed southward to a land of ice and snow, 
where an albatross followed through the 
fog until shot by his cross-bow. This 
brought a curse upon the ship, which was 
becalmed on its way northward, and the 
dead body of the bird was hung about the 
old seaman’s neck in punishment. 

All the men died from hunger and thirst 
except the ancient mariner, but he lived on 
to suffer among the dead, without hope or 


even the power to pray until he became in- 
terested in the water-snakes; when suddenly 
a spring of love gushed from his heart, the 
albatross fell off into the sea, it began to 
rain, and a troup of angelic spirits carried 
the ship safely home again. 

What is the interpretation of this won- 
derfully beautiful poem? I asked Professor 
Corson this question one day at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and he replied in Coleridge’s own 
words :— 

“He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast; 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Love is the great link between man and 
nature. None knew this better than Words- 
worth, the great nature poet, and those for- 
tunate men who came under his influence. 
If one loves the birds and beasts, and the 
lowly persecuted serpents of the fields and 
woods, he cannot find it in his heart to do 
them harm. 

Boys sometimes kill snakes because of ig- 
norance, believing all of them to be poison- 
ous, but what excuse can be found for kill- 
ing birds? Every boy who kills a songbird 
should have its dead body hung about his 
neck as an outward sign of a savage heart. 

If it were not for the birds, we could not 
exist; the farmers could not raise their 
crops, and the conditions so vividly de- 
scribed by Longfellow in “The Birds of Kil- 
lingworth” would return. A single robin 
will eat more than its weight of destructive 
insects every day, besides giving us the 
most delightful music. 


New Rulings Admit Birds and 
Dogs 


The Southern Pacific Railway recently 
announced that canaries and other small, in- 
offensive birds, will be permitted in coaches, 
chair cars and Pullmans when traveling 
with their owners. 

This ruling follows closely the company’s 
announcement that “seeing eye” dogs, when 
guiding blind persons, will be admitted to 
all day coaches on steam and electric lines 
and to club cars in Pullman trains. 
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ENJOYING A REAL VACATION 


School for pe in London 


PERCY B. PRIOR 


AESAR” and “Castor,” the late Lord Roseberry’s favor- 

ite carriage horses, which have been presented to the 
King and Queen of England, will have to attend school and 
take music lessons before they are allowed to appear in State 
processions. 

Each afternoon they will be taken, with the younger animals 
in the royal stables, to the riding school at Buckingham Pal- 
ace Mews, for exercise amid waving flags and the music of 
the stable “band.” Grooms, postilions, stable hands, and 
the royal coachman take a hand in the performance, dressed 
in guards’ uniforms, complete with busbies (tall beaver hats), 
bringing with them the queerest assortment of instruments 
which ever combined to give forth music. 

The entertainment goes on for about half an hour every 
afternoon, to get the horses accustomed to the noises of pub- 
lic demonstrations, crowds, bugles, the sound of music close 
at hand, and the vivid colors of military uniforms, explains 
one of the royal coachmen. 

To set a good example they bring some of the older and 
more experienced horses to school. These have a steadying 
effect on the youngsters. A guardsman’s busby can be a ter- 
rifying object in the sight of a “raw” recruit at the stables. 


Concerning ‘‘Alexander’’ 
MAUDE L. ROBINSON 

FTER thoroughly considering “Alexander,” nothing what- 
ever in the pet line will satisfy but a fluffy gray goose. 
Alexander is as strokeable as a maltese kitten, as tem- 
peramental as an opera singer, and as talkative as a radio 
announcer. His post-office address is Springstead, Wiscon- 
sin, and he belongs to Miss Lucille Reid, a pretty blonde girl 
who is more agile in dodging the camera than Alexander 

himself and he is extremely clever in that line. 
People in the neighborhood think nothing whatever of see- 
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ing Miss Reid’s little car a by with Alexander sitting be- 
side her on the front seat. * He enjoys riding with her and in 
that everybody considers that he shows good sense. He began 
accompanying Miss Reid when he was a mere gosling in 
knickerbockers. Now he is grown he still insists on traveling 
around with her. He pads along by her side if she goes for 
a walk in the woods, talki*z busily to himself. In fact, dur- 
ing his waking moments he is eternally talking to himself in 
a rippling, protesting chatter which sounds like words. Pick 
him up and he gurgles a trifle, stares interestedly, and begins 
energetically to pluck the available buttons from one’s ap- 
parel. Alexander must have quite a collection of buttons hid- 
den away somewhere by this time. 

If Miss Reid takes a boat ride there is not the slightest 
hope of losing Alexander. He follows right on down to the 
boat, hops in, and stays tre till it lands. If anybody pres- 
ent is wearing high-laced Sherman’s boots, Alexander whiles 
away the journey by getting down to work and untying the 
laces. He never fails. 

He has a most engaging trick, too, of Charlestoning, flirt- 
ing his stubby tail as he dances. If he does not wish to be 
picked up he is able to walk directly in front of his pursuer 
and with no apparent effort to remain exactly one-half inch 
beyond the tip of one’s outstretched fingers. He is big and 
beautiful and a lovely gray although both his parents are a 
snowy white. Quite in line with Alexander’s modern ideas is 
his treatment of these same parents. He snubs, ignores, de- 
spises them. Frequently they are detected side by side, watch- 
ing their accomplished offspring and discussing him in low 
tones. They seem resigned, like most parents. 


4 
Brownie’’ |! 
MADELYN JONES, AGE La. ELEY. 


This poem was submitted in the recent contest conducte@by Our Dumb Animals 


AS any one seen a little brown dog 
With a white spot over his nose? 
His hair is long, his tail is short, 
And he’s minus two hind toes. 


I've lost him, I don’t know where, 
Or maybe he’s lost me, 

But he and I were top-notch pals 
And I'm sad as I can be. 


He doesn't belong to any breed 
That I've seen or can recall; 

Guess it was hard for him to choose, 
So he’s a little bit of ‘em all. 


But whatever he is or isn't, 
There's one thing | can say, 

He was loyal when all friends failed— 
The same true pal each day. 


Not at all did “Brownie” care 
Were | honored or in shame, 

He watched me still with faithful eves. 
And adored me just the same. 


Yes, Brownie is just a dog, 
Without any pedigree, 

And he'll never win a ribbon 
For he has no family tree. 
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The Niagara Conventiort 


HE annual meeting of societies £7 the 
prevention of cruelty to childrgand 
animals at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Octdver 6 
to 9 inclusive, gives promise of attr{ ting 
a very large attendance of delegates yfrom 
all parts of the United States’and Cahada. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Niagara. 
President Sydney H. Coleman annonces 
that many speakers of international ,?*omi- 
nence have definitely announced thai) they 
will take part. Among these is Goyarnor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who signed tae bill 
designed to put an end to ear-cropping and 
the bill to make trapping less cruel in New 
York State. Miss Marshall Saunders, au- 
thor of “Beautifu! Joe” and other animal 
stories, will present the humane ide# from 
the novelist’s standpoint; Guy Richatdson, 
editor of Our Dumb Animals will speak °on 
“Animals as Seen by the Poets’; and R. E. 
Sellar, St. Louis, Mo., will diseuss “Animal 
Clinics.” 

Humane slaughter of food animals hav- 
ing come to the fore with the development 
of electric stunning, the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers will send H. J. b2enig, 
who is with Armour & Company and Who is 
chairman of the sub-committee on in‘Proved 
methods of slaughtering, to discuss the sub- 


ject with the advocates of humane slaugh- - 


tering. Dr. Wesley A. Young, of the Boston 
Animal Rescue League, will speak on “The 


Veterinarian and the Animal Protection 
Problem.” 
Among the Canadian visitors will be the 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Sweeny, D. D., Toronto, 
who has given great service to the cause in 
the Dominion. 

Humane education will be a big f2ature. 
Miss Frances E. Clarke, educationa! direc- 
tor of the American S. P. C. A. andwf the 
American Humane Associatioa, will take 
charge of this section. . 

In the section devated to child protection 
Charles H. Johnson, ¢ivector of Social Wel- 
fare of New York Mtate; Dr. Frank L. 
Christian, superinte#dent, New York State 
Reformatory; J. J. F-elso, Toronto, Canada; 
Seth Jones, Hartfo'd, Conn.; Judge Fred- 
erick L. Dutcher. Kochester, N. Y.; Judge 
Frank L. Baldwin, Youngstown, Ohio; and 
other speakers wii! deal with a wide variety 
of topics. 

William J. Elliott, director, National_So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, London, England, will be in atten- 
dance. 


“Be Kind to Animals’? Week, Apri! 20-26; 
Humane Sunday, April 19, 1931. 


‘OUR DUMB 


ANI NALS 


Care of Canaries 
HENRY A. PERSHING 


KNOW of nothing that brings more life 
l and cheer into the home than a singing 
canary bird. They always seem so happy, 
no matter whether they have seed or not, 
or whether they lack sand or cuttlebone; 


their little hearts always seem full of 
music. 
But how much better it is to care for 


them and, after you have done all you can 
for them, to be sure to spend a little time 
talking to them! They love attention and 
like to be played with. 

It may seem trite to mention some of the 
things that ought to be done for pet can- 
aries, but as some people neglect them from 
ignorance, I am going to mention some 
things I do for my bird. I often tell him 
that I doubt if there is a better chamber- 
maid in town than I am, and as I hold my 
face close to the cage, he pecks me on the 
nose in affectionate accord with my re- 
marks, for he and I are mighty good 
friends. 

I always keep a nice big piece of cuttle- 
bone for him to use in sharpening his bill, 
for he has no teeth and his bill must have 
shar; edges to crack his seeds and remove 
the outer shell. 

He should have fresh sand in the bottom 
of his cage frequently, not any sort of sand, 
but )»repared sand, free from lime or grit, 
or other foreign substances which would 
be injurious, such as is sold in the stores. 

Give him fresh drinking water every 
morning, also fresh seed, and do not give 
him hemp seed, for it makes him fat, and 
he will not sing. The best seed is a good 
variety of mixed seed, from reliable dealers. 

Occasionally give him a piece of apple, or 
of orange, but not too frequently. In the 
summer time he likes fresh grass seeds. 

Let him have more than one perch. He 
really ought to have at least two, one di- 
rectly under the other, and one crossways 
and, of course, one swinging one, for he de- 
lights in a swing, and often sleeps in it. Do 
not have all the perches the same size. Have 
some large, some small, and let one of them 
be a twig off a cherry tree. Then watch 
him strip off all the bark. Have one perch 
slanting, like the limbs in a tree. Give him 
a variety as he has so little room in which 
to jump around. 

Do not put him out on the porch. There 
are drafts and cats and, besides, he gets 
all the fresh air he needs in the summer 
time with the doors all open. Keep him out 
of drafts. If he once catches a bad cold, 
he may never sing again, as his little vocal 
organs are very sensitive. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘“‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second 


incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
| should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or | 

to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of.........................2-. 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Aug. 1930 


Be sure to give him a bath as frequently 
as he wants it, oftener in summer than in 
winter. 

When he begins to molt, feed him bitters 
in his water and other stimulants which 
bird dealers sell. They are all good, and 
if you give him good care he will sing all 
through the molting season. The losing of 
his feathers and the growing of new ones 
make him weak. During that season he 
should have better care than at any other 
time. 

Occasionally put a very little vaseline on 
his perches to keep his feet soft. If you 
notice him pecking at his feet, you will 
know that they itch or pain him. Take 
him out and rub just a little vaseline on 
his claws and legs—it will bring relief. In 
case his claws grow very long, they need to 
be trimmed with a sharp pair of scissors, 
but never cut beyond the point where you 
see the blood in his nails. 

Canary birds well cared for will live for 
many years, and many times repay one for 
all the trouble of good care and loving at- 
tention. 


Still Preparing for War 


The Christian Science Monitor says: 


One phase of experiments on animals 
which has largely escaped public attention, 
but which is probably causing as much un- 
necessary suffering as any branch of vivi- 
section, is that dealing with the new gases 
invented for possible use in the event of an- 
other world conflagration. The pictures 
drawn by those who have witnessed the 
ghastly results accruing from such prac- 
tice do not need repetition. It is sufficient 
to state that those responsible for such de- 
vices are piling up wrath against the day 
of wrath. In this day of peaceful endeavor, 
surely the animals need not be drawn into 
the maelstrom of mankind’s madness. 


What Do They Say? 


The QM sergeant rushed into the animal 
dealer’s shop in a great rage. 

“Hi, you,” he shouted to the shopkeeper. 
“You told me this dog would be fine for rats 
and he never even touches them.” 

“Well,” said the shopkeeper quietly, “‘ain’t 
that fine for the rats?” 

—Army and Navy Journal 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Scciety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 
world, 
Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 189 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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